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«¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘We blend instruction with delight. "—POPE. 
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POPULAR TALES. Lucy was beautiful, gentle, young, and frol- 


ligas icsome ; and as she was the heiress of her 














© To virtue if these Tales persuade, father’s large possessions, she had, of course, 

_ “Our pleasing toil i is well | repaid.” oF) many suitors. One of thesewho had 
received the approbation of Sir Solomon 

TW hich is the Bride? PP ’ 


was, at the period when my tale commences, 
on a Visit atthe mansion. He was young ; of 
«‘ Why, nephew, you are as dull this after-|a goodly personage, and wealthy withal ; had 
noon as neighbour Lacy was on his wedding served under Lord Essex, in Ireland and j in 
day; he looked then for all the world as if he) Flanders: ; and, on the sudden death of his 
were going to be hanged, instead of being | father and elder brother, he settled on his es- 
married.” tate, Which adjoined Sir Solomon’s; and forth- 
“ Perhaps, uncle, the bride was a shrew, and with beyan to woo Sir Solomon’s acres, in the 
the bridegroom soearly began to repent hts bar- | person of his daughter Lucy. 
ruin; or, perhaps he had given his hand toone,! [.dward Fenton was the name of the squire ; 
when his heart was devoted to another; his; but whether he was any descendant of that E:d- 
thoughts would then be none of the merriest, ” ward Fenton whom Shakspeare celebrated, and 
6 Hearts! ! a fiddle-stick’s end for hbearis !—| | whose true affection for * sweet Anne Page,” 
Vhat have hearts to do with matrimony ?” | was brought toso marvellously happy a conclu- 
“ Why, they ought to have some little to do sion, history saith not. 
with it, I think, uncle. A man should not} Sir John Turntext (all priests were at this 
marry a woman whom he does not love; and period styled “ Sir,’) the chaplain, was the 
as our favorite Shakspeare says ——— .” constant companion of Sir Solomon. He ate 
“ Why, sirrah! what d’ye talk to me of with him—walked with him—hunted with 
Shakspeare for? You know I hate plays and him; in short, did every thing but sleep with 
poetry, and all such ungodly stuff. Don’t talk him. In appearance he was rather superior to 
to me of Shakspeare.” the country clergymen of that day; but in ac- 
“ Well, uncle ?” ‘quirements, pretty much upon the level with 
* And well, nephew! But come,lad I won’t his brethren —Nevertheless he was a well- 
be angry withthee; so cheer up, and be mer-, meaning man, who, though humouring his pat- 
ty, boy. Why,I dobelieve you are in love.” ron in some things, contrary both to law and 
A sigh was the only answer to this observation. gospel, yet, in the main, lived up to the creed 
“* Why, daughter Lucy,” said the firstspeak-| he professed ; and was a very favourable sam- 
er (who was yclept Sir Solomon Simple; a ple of a parish priest inthe days of Elizabeth; 
worthy knight residing on his own property,, when the order had fallen into “ general coli= 
near the pleasant town of » in the fertile tempt,” and * smallconsideration ;” a circum- 
county of Devon)—* Why, daughter Lucy, stance well accounted for by the historian, who 
thy cousin Frank is in love ! Come, now, you’ tells us, that the patrons bestowed “ advowsons 
are in all hissecrets—-tell me who is the favour- of benefices upon their bakers, butlers, cooks, 
ed object.” | good archers, falconers, and house-keepers, 
Lucy only blushed. instead of other recompense for their long and 
* Why, Sir John,” said the worthy knight, fuithful service.” 
turning to the domestic chaplain Frank Wellborn, the nephew of our knight, 
But before proceecing withthe conversation: was a youth who had seen some twenty sum- 
let me enlighten my readers as to the charac-;mers. He had excellent parts, and a good 
ters who figure in this brief tale. | disposi: ion; but his spirit freq juently ran away 
Sir Solomon Simple, as I have said, was a} with his judg met it, and led him into excesses, 
knight, and a * justice of peace and corum,aye| which, when they came to the ear of his uncle, 
and custolorum, and ratolorum too,” as Shak-. occasioned the latter to fret and to fume, to 
speare has it. He was now about sixty years | scold and to threaten ; > but when he looked in 
old—hearty and hale, somewhat of ahumourist, | | Frank’s face, his passion generally ended with 
but well meaning in the main, and tenderly|an exhortation to the young scapegrace to 
attached to his nephew, and his only child, | « be a steady lad, and not torun riot about 
Lucy; so named after her mother, whom she|the town, like the graceless varlets who 
closely resembled, and for whose memory Sir|imitated the frolics of Falstaff and his wild 
Solomon entertained the tenderest regard, companions.” 
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Such were the principal personages of Sir) him ; and Isabella must have it all then. Itis 
Solomon’s family. His only surviving sister, a good plan, by the Lord, we’ll about it in- 
an ancient maiden, older than himself, resided | stantly.” 
with him. She was a good-tempered, gerru-; “And my marriage with Lucy can take 
lous old dame, who busied herself still about place at the same time,” said Fenton. 
the affairs of the house; and in her high-;  Why,no lad, no; there are various papers 
crowned cap, boddice, and mantua, looked, as [| yet to be executed, which I intend to see sign- 
have seen her represented in a family picture. ed, before that ceremony is performed.” 
not much unlike my hostess Quickley, asdres-} Frank made some demur to the wishes of 
sed in the usual stage costume. ‘his uncle ; but the latter was, as most old gen- 

It is now time to return to the colloquy with | tlemen are, very obstinate when he once took 
which my stery commenced. The Knight)« thing into his head; he over-ruled every 
and his family, with the addition of Edward! objection, silenced all scruples: and it was 
Fenton, were seated after dinner, in the “ win- finally settled, that at ten of the clock on the 
ter parlour ;” a“ faire and goodly room,” lined| morrow, Frank, with bis lady-love, should 
with oak, the furniture being, for the most part} meet the knight and the priest in the chapel, 
of the same material. The Knight sat in his) and that the ceremony should be there and 
high-backed chair, curiously carved; his fs-| then performed 
yourite grey hound couched at his feet, and a| * * * 
cup of burnt sack at his elbow. The chaplain | In front of the altar stood the chaplain, ar- 
and his sister also occupied chairs ; whilst the! rayed in his surplice ; whilst on oneside were 
three young individuals were seated on stools—| arranged Sir Solomon, Miss Fortescue, and 
a species of seat then more in use than at Lucy; onthe other, Frank and Edward Fenton. 
present.” | The gallants were dressed in their best, and in 

“ Why, Sir John,” said the Knight, addres-! their silken doublets and hose. The females 
sing his chaplain, “ We shall soon want the! werehabited both alike, in white frocks and 
aid of thy office, man. But, nephew, who is| green hoods, which they drew so closely over 
she ?—for lil be bound you are in love.” their faces, that not a feature was discernable. 

* Right, uncle—I amin love.” And Frank! Chey both seemed agitated. Miss Fortescue in 
sighed pretty audibly. ‘particular. The bride repeated the responses 

“ Welland what do you sigh for? It is no|in a low and indistinct tone: and when Well- 
crime to be in love, and you are oid enough to| born approached to place the ring upon her 
marry. But out with the name, lad,’ finger, she trembled so excessively that he 

“ One, my equal in birth, but far above me, feared she would have sunk to the ground. 
in fortune. A peerless maid,than whom the|She then rallied her spirits, and appeared 
sun ne’er shone upon a fairer; nor did true| more collected during the remainder of the 
Knight ever peril himself for one more amia-| ceremony ; at the conclusion of which, Sir 
ble.” Solomon was advancing. to claim the usual 

“I feel inclined to deny that,” said young| tribute of a salute, when she sunk exhausted 
Fenton. ‘“ As a true Knight, I must assert) on Frank’s shoulder; and he led her with ra- 
the palm of beauty and of virtue for my own, pidity from the chapel to the chamber of Lucy ; 
love—my pretty Lucy, here !”—and he turned | ‘the bride’s-maid following the newly married 
round, expecting to receive an enco uraging | couple i in such haste, that Fenton had no op- 
smile for his gallantry; but the damsel had! portunity of availing himself of his privilege as 
left the room. | the bride-groom’s attendant; a privilege which 

‘‘] have no quarrel with you on that score, | was more urgently enforced in those days of 
Edward Fenton. No woman can exceed my| comparative rudeness, than in the present era 
cousin Lucy, in my estimation ;”—and again | of civilization and refinement. 
the youth sighed. “Why, zounds !” said the old Baronet, 

6 Your equal in birth, but above you in for-| “ the birds are fown, Fenton. We are chou- 
tune! Why, I'l! be hanged if itis not Isabella, | sed man—clearly choused. Come, letus give 
the daughter of that crahbed old fellow, our| chase ;—let us follow, and see, where these 
neighbour, John Fortescue. Why, man, run) skittish littl damsels will lead us.” 
away with her.” | They did follow; and inthe hall met Frank, 

“ Wouid that be honourable uncle ?” | with his newly wedded bride and the bride’s- 

“ Any thing is honourable in love, as in war,| maid, returning from the chamber of Lucy. 
which leads to the possession of thy mistress,| You are soon recovered, I think, Miss 
boy. Why, bring her here, and I'll give her| lsabellaa—Mrs. Wellborn I beg your pardon. 
away myself. Sir John shall perform the cere-| but we are not thus to be defrauded of our 
mony, Edward shall be the groom’s-man, and| rights. Come, honey—with the kiss, I wish 
Lucy the bride’s-maid.” you health and prosperity! Wellborn will 

‘* But her father’s anger ! make you a good husband; and | doubt not 

“Tush ! who minds that ? : Why, he’ll fret | but you will make him a good wife.” 
and foam, and forbid you his house ;—but he} “I willtry, Sir!” was the modest response. 
must die, and he can’t carry his land away with | The Knight and Fenton having saluted the 
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bride and her attendants, the former demanded \* we want nothing but a wedding to make 
where they were going. jour mirth complete.” 

* Home with Isabella,” was Frank’s reply.—| — A wedding—bumph !”” replied Foitescue, 
“We must not tell her father yet; and her/in atone in which it was very doubitul whether 
longer absence might excite suspicion.” |he did not mean to convey the idea that a wed- 

« Right, boy, tight. God bless you, Frank !|ding would have rather detracted from, than 
T shail not forget a mariiage poition. Good| added to, the mith. 
bye !” “ Aye, a wedding !” continued Sir Solomon, 

* Fare-you-well, uncle. Fenton. good morn. |“ I did at one time hope that Lucy and Fentoa 
ing.” | would have become man and wife on this day ; 

The ladies dropped their courtesies ; and) however, there were settlements to make, and 
the party took their departure for the mansi®n wiilings to draw up, and parchments to en- 
ef John Fortescue: Sir Solomon chuckling | gross—and lawyers are so playsuy slow a 
and rubbing his hands exclaimed, as the porter! — “ Quick enough—quick enough muttered 
closed the gate afier them—* Come, that’ Fortescue, “ in making fast a bad bargain.” 
younker’s fairly settled, at all events. And} “ But what would you say, friend Fortescue, 
now Fenton, let us home to dinner.” if there was a bride—a young one too—now 

14 . * ° ° ° a | present among us?” 

The reconciliation of Isabel, with her father,| The ladies all tittered ; and each looked at 
it wus settled, should be effected by the inter- her neighbour, as much as to say, “ It is you 
vention of Sir Solomon; and as the old gentle-| who have stolen a march upon us!” No one 
man thought that good eating and good drink- spoke, however, but Fortescue, who replied—~ 
ing were the most potent auxiliaries in promo- ** Humph? a bride! I wish she muyn’i repent 
ting good humour,he taid bis plans accordingly. | before the week’s out.” 

The festival of Christmas was approaching,| “ She’ilno do that, I think. _Ayey Isabella: 
when from time immemorial, it had been the, ‘Oh, no, sir! not yet—H I guess aright at 
custom in England to hold high holiday. ‘the lady—to the end of her life.” 

At the mansion of Sir Solomon Simple, | “6 Come, that’s a bold assurance, however, 
ampie preparations were always made, to) fair one ! It was a run-a-way match ; and 
observe this feast, with all its ancient ceremo-, sometimes they verify the old proverb of 
nies. Yule blocks were provided—wassuil | ‘ Marry in haste, and repent at leisure.’ But 
bowls prepared—the huge boar was killed ;| that will not be the case at this time; particu- 
and whilst his head was set apart for one dish, | larly if the father does not prove hard hearted, 
a famous collar of brawn was made for another.| and mar the happiness of the young couple.” 
ihe * stately pie” was not forgotten; and a| ‘* Hle’s a fool if he forgives them !” muttered 
peacock of lurge size being killed, plucked, Fortescue. 
except its tail, and covered with a fine paste, “ Nay, nay, not so, neither,” returned Sir 
vi) ade a noble spectacle, when placed on the Solomon, “ What can’t be cured, you know 
middle of the table; the beautiful plumage of| must be endured ; and - 
the tail spreading out, and overshadowing the| “fit was your son, what would you do! 
surrounding dishes. Most of the worthy!interrogated Fortescue, interrupting him. 
Kuight’s triends and acquaintances were, upon| Do? why, I would say, I wished my child 
this occasion, regularly invited to his hospita-;| might be happy in her own way, if she would 
ble board ; amongst them, John Fortescue oe: be happy in mine: and I would take my 
his desalinas were always included ; and the! son-in-law by the hand, and say, you have sto- 
old man was glad to avail himself of au invita-|len a march upon me, lad ; but | forgive you. 
tion, that saved him the trouble and expense of Why, man, ] could never bear enmity long in 
keeping his friends at home. i my life.” 

The present Christmas-day was anxiously! Humph ‘—-Good nature is near a-kin to 
expected by more persons than one ; and its folly.” 
arrival witnessed by several with no ordinary! Sir Solomon seemed not to hear this not 
emotion. I shall not pretend to describe the very courteous retort; and he resumed :— 
good cheer which was provided. nor undertake) ‘ Come, my lads and lasses, fill your goblets 
to set forth the order of the company ; it will’ to the brim ; and I’ll give you * Francis Well- 
be quite sufficient for my readers to know, that, born and his young bride—health and prosper - 
Fenton, with John Fortescue and daughter, ‘ity to them !’” 
were among the guests; and that the usual | In an instant all were upon their feet, to 
substantial ingredients of a Christmas-feast' pledge the toast, except Wellborn and Lucy, 
were found there in abundance. who sat, fixed as statues—she with cheeks 

Dinner over, the wassail bow] was sent gaily suffused with blushes, and eyes cast to the 
round ; and whilst the rude carols so popular) ground ; he with a look of anxious and eager 
at that period, were merrily sung, even the! expectation. 
iron countenance of old Foriescue appeared to} Sir Solomon had emptied his glass, before he 
be softened. perceived his daughter remained motionless 


‘ Zounds, neighbour !” said Sir Solomon,|at the table, “ Why, Lucy, girl!” said the 
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old man, “ won’t you pledge your cousin and 
his bride ?” 

‘¢ She is my bride!” exclaimed Wellborn, 
taking her hand, and kneeling at the feet of 
the Knight. “ Father, give us your blessing ! 
Let us be happy in our own way, if we cannot 
be happy in your’s ; and say you forgive me!” 

The astonishment Sir Solomon felt at this 
declaration was great. He was some minutes 
before he recovered the use of his speech ; at 
length he exclaimed, in a tone half serious, 
half jest— 

* Lucy your bride! Nay, nay, Frank—that 
is carrying the joke too far. Why, man, | 
myself saw you married to Isabella Fortescue ” 

“To whom?!” thundered old Fortescue 


striking the table with such violence, that it| 


made every thing upon it rattle. But before 
Sir Solomon could reply, Wellborn said— 
“You saw me married, and you gave away 
the bride ; but it was your daughter Lucy, and 
not Isabella Fortescue, whom you gave to me.” 
‘“* By rook and pye, but I am fairly caught in 
my own trap! You huzzy, you! you have dis- 
appointed one of my fondest hopes—that of 
sceing the property of the Simples and the 
Fenton’s unitedin one: it would have been the 
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Parisians who are as proud of it, and the dirty 
ditch-like river that runs under it, a3 if one 
were the master-piece of nature, and the other 
ofart. l remember a Frenchman once asked 
me whether we had any thing like it in London. 
I answered, * No,” with great emphasis and 
equal sincerity ; but as a Frenchman always 
construes what you say into a compliment, ii 
it be possible, he professed himself enchanted 
with my candour, and invited me to dinner on 
the spot. Jats revenons a nos moulons! I 
was crossing the Pont Neuf at the moment 
when a porter belonging to the Bank of France, 
pretty well tired of the weight he carried (it 
was a bag containing nine thousand francs in 
silver,) stopped to rest himself by leaning 
against the parapet wall of the bridge ; but at 
,the moment that he did so, his valuable Joad, 
either from awkwardness or carelessness slip- 
ped out of his hands, and fell into the Sciue, 
which is very deep just in that spot. 

Never shall I forget his look of despair. 
He made a movement as ifto jump over ; 
and, lt believe, would have effected his purpose, 
but for the presence of mind of a girl, a little 
| delicate-looking thing, about sixteen, a violet 
seller, who clasping her arms around him, 








fairest estate in the country. But no matter :| cried for help, which in an instant was afforded. 


1 will not run from my word. Child, you 
shall be happy in your own way, if you will 
not in mine. Son-in-law and nephew, you 
have stolen a march upon me. but I forgive 
you. Give me your hands.—God bless you 
both 1” 

This was said with so much affectionate fer- 
vour, that it affected Lucy far more than harsh- 
ness could have done. Sle threw herself into 
her father’s arms—she wept on his bosom. 

Wellborn wrung his uncie’s hand ; and felt 
that he would resign his life—nay, almost give 


up Lucy herself, to make his generous relative) 


happy. 

All parties, save Fenton, were satisfied with 
the denouement. He muttered something 
about broken promises and violated vows ; but 
a look from Wellborn awed him into silence. 
Hie soon left the hall ; and tradition says, for- 
got his disappointment, and married Isabella 
Fortescue, living in good fellowship with 
Wellborn and his wife. 


pe -— 


& Scene on the Pout Neuf. 


Ifthe French do not follow in all respects 


|Myself and some others seized him: he 
struggled with us desperately. “ Let me go! 
let me go!” cried he; “ lam ruined forever ! 


you ?” A multitude of voices were raised at 
once, some to console, others to inquire ; but 
above the rest were heard the clear and silver 
tones of the little violet girl : * My friend, have 
patience, you have lost nothing.” 

** Nothing ! O heavens !” 

“ No, no; 1 tell you no. Let some one 
run for the divers: there is no doubt that 
they will succeed in bringing it up.” 

“ She is right,” resounded from a numbe: 
of voices, and from mine among the rest; 
and in an instant half a dozen people ran to 
‘fetch the divers. Those who remained exert- 
ed themselves each in their way for the solace 
of the poor porter One brought him a smal! 
glass of digueur; another a little brandy ; a 
third some eau de Cologne ; and four or five 
presented the grand specific, sugar and water. 
The little violet-girl had been before all the 
rest in administering a cordial, and perhaps 
hers was the most efficacious—a glass of pure 








My wife, my children, what will become of 


the precepts of the Gospel, at least it must be; Water she held to his trembling lips and made 
confessed that they pay due regard to the apos- him swallow. “ Drink,” cried she, “ drink it 
tle’s injunction, * Weep with those that weep, up; it will do you good ” W hether it was 
and rejoice with those that rejoice.” I have! the water, or the kind and sympathetic manner 
seen a thousand instances of this disposition, | with which it was offered, that relieved him, 4 
but I do not know that I ever witnessed one! know not, but certainly one of the two had its 
with more pleasure than that which I am | effect, for his looks grew less wild ; he burst 
about to relate. | into a passionate fit of weeping, and, by degrees, 

L was crossing the Pont Neuf which, be it| became composed enough to make his ac- 
said by way of parenthesis, is the most mis-|knowledgements to the humane spectators, 
shapen, ugly, clumsy-looking bridge | ever saw} Who had shown such interest in his misfor- 
in my life, but thls one must not sey to the|sune 
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The divers soon came, and one of them 
descended without loss of time. Never did 
I witness such an intense anxiety as the search 
excited ; if the fate of every one present had 
hung upon the success, they could not have 
testified greater interest in it. Soon he re- 
appeared, bringing up, not the bag of silver, 
but a smalliron box. It was instantly broken 
open, and found to be full of twenty-franc 
pleces in gold; they were soon counted, and 
found to amount to nearly twelve thousand 
francs, about four hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling.* 

There were three divers, who overjoyed at 
their good fortune, speedily divided the prize 
among themselves ; and directly afterwards 
another descended in search of the porter’s 
bag. This time he returned with it in tri- 
umph. The poor fellow could scarcely speak 
when they put it into his hands, On coming 
to himself, he cried with vehemence, * God 
reward you ; you know not the good that you 
have done—I am the father of five children, 
I was formerly in good circumstances, but a 
series of misfortunes reduced me to the great- 
est distress. All that I had left was an 
irreproachable character, and that procured 
me my present situation ; I have had it but a 
week. ‘To-day I should, without your help, 
have lost it. My wife, my children would 
have been exposed to all the horrors of want ; 
they would have been deprived of a husband 
and a father ; for never, no, never, could I have 
survived the ruin I had brought upon them ! 
It is you who have saved us all; God will 
reward you, he alone can.”” While he thus 
spoke, he rummaged in his pocket, and drew 
out some trancs. “ This is all L have, ’tis 
very little, but tell me where you live, and to- 
morrow”’—** Not a farthing,” interrupted they 
with one voice; and one of them added, 
* Stop a bit, let me talk to my comrades.” 
‘They stepped aside for a moment ; I followed 
them with my eyes, aud I saw by their ges- 
tures, that they listened to their companion 
With emotion. We are all ofa mind,” said 
he, returning withthem. “ Yes, my friend, 
it we have been serviceable to you, you also 
have been the cause of our good fortune: it 
seems to me then, that we ought to share 
with you what God has sent to us through 
your means. My companions think so too, and 
we are going to divide it into four equal parts.” 

The porter would have remonstrated, but 


his voice was drowned by the acclamations' 


of the spectators. * Generous fellows !”— 
‘* Much good may it do you!’ The same 
luck to you many more times !’’ resounded 
from every mouth.—There was not one pres- 
ent but seemed as happy as if he or she were 
about to participate in the contents of the box. 
Idety the most determined misanthrope to 

* The circuinstance of the porter’s dropping his bag 
into the Seine, and the divers finding, on descending to 


search for it, a box full of gold, actually happened in| 


Raris, in the month of February, 1826. 
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witness this touching picture of happiness, 
arising from motives so disinterested and so 
pure, without thinking the better of poor 
calumniated human nature. 

The money was divided, and, maugre his 
excuses, the porter was forced to take his 
share. The generous divers went their way; 
the crowd began to disperse ; but the porter 
still lingered,and I had the curiosity to remain 
in order to watch his motions. He approached 
the little violet girl, “ Ah! my dear,” cried 
he, * what do I not owe you! but for you it 
had been all lost with me. My wife, my little 
ones, must thank you.” 

“ Ma foi! it is not worth mentioning. 
Would you have had me stand by and see 
you drown yourself?” 

“ But your courage, your strength ?—could 
one have expected it from so young a girl {” 

“Ah! there is no want of strength wherever 
there is good will.” 

“ And nobody ever had more of that. 





naniag in her eyes. 


‘up to her. 


give,” cried she with vivacity ; * for that good 


Give me six of your bouquets, my dear ; my 


‘children are so fond of violets, and never have 
they prized any as they will do these.” 
' $She twisted a bit of thread round six of her 


fairy nosegays, and presented them to him. 
He deposited them carefully in his bosom, 
‘and slipped something into her hand; tuen, 


| without waiting to hear the acknowledgements 
‘which she began to pour forth, took to his 
heels as if his bag had been made of feathers. 


The girl looked after him with pleasure 
* What will you take 
for the rest of your nosegays ?” said I, going 


Whatever you are pleased to 


'man’s money will burn in my pocket till l get 
jhome to give it to my mother. Oh! how 
'glad she will be to have all that, and sull more 
when she knows why it has been given to me.” 
The reader will easily believe that my pur- 
;chase was speedily made ; the good girl’s 
purse was something the heavier for it, and 
|i had the pleasure of thinking tbat 1 had 
contributed, in a small degree, to reward the 
goodness of heart she had so unequivocally 
displayed. She hastened home with her little 
treasure, and | returned to my lodging to put 
my violet into water, promising myself, as I 
did so, to be a frequent customer to the litile 
nosegay-girl of the Pont Neuf. 
= 
Effects of Indolence—Dr. Kitchener, to 
show how the strength of man may be di- 
minished by indulging indolence, mentions the 
following ludicrous fact: * meeting a gentle- 
man who had lately returned from India, to my 
inquiry after his health, he replied, ‘ Why, 
better, thank ye: I think I begin to feel some 
symptoms of the return of a little English ener- 
gy: do you know, that the day before yester- 
day, I was in such high spirits, and felt so 
strong, that I actually puton one of my stockings 
myself,’ "am Zraveller’s Oracle, 














THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
‘*F rom flower to flower, so he fromland to land.” 


a — 


FROM BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS. 
Hove in Curcomania, 

The women of the Turcomans, who are in 
general, fair, ruddy, and handsome, neither 
cisfigure themselves by blue satins, or veil 
themselves, after the manner of the Arabs. 
‘The jealousy ot the men,regarding their honour 
is, however, still stronger. Mr. Maseyk, who, 
it should be added,isa Dutch merchant of the 
highest respectability, and has resided at Alep- 
po for forty years, and made journies through 
every partof the surrounding country, told me 
ai instance in proof of this, which I should 
scarcely have believed, if I had not heard it 
from his own mouth. 

‘wo young persons of the same tribe loved 
each other, and were betrothed in marriage ; 
their passion was open and avowed, and known 
to all their friends, who had consented to their 
union, and even fixed the period for its cele- 
bration. It happened, one evening, that they 
met, accidentally, alone, but in sight of all the 
tents; they siopped a moment to speak to 
each other, and were on the point of passing 
on, when the brothers of the girl perceiving it, 
rushed out, witharms in their hands, to avenge 
their disgrace. The young man took flight 
and escaped with a musket wound; but the 
poor girl received five balls in her pvody, be- 
sides being mangled by the daggers of her own 
brothers, who had aimed to plunge them in 
her heart; and, when she fell, they abandoned 
her carcase to the dogs! 

The young man gained the tent of a power- 
ful friend, the chief of another tribe encamped 
near them, and told his story ; begging that he 
would assist him with a troop of horse, to 
enable him to rescue the body of his love trom 
its present degradation. He went, accompa- 
nied by some of his own people. He then 
repaired to the tent of her enraged brothers, 
and asked them why they had done this? They 
replied that they could not suffer their sister 
to survive the loss of her honour, which had 
been stained by her stopping to talk with her 
intended husband, on the public road, before 
her marriage. ‘Ihe lover demanded her body 
for burial; when her brothers suspecting the 
motive exclaimed, “ What, is she not yet life- 
less ‘—then we will finish this work of death ;” 
and were rushing out to execute their purpose, 
when the youth caused the troop of horsemen 
sent to aid his purpose, to appear, and threat- 
ened instant death to him who should first stir 
to interrupt his design. The young girl was 
conveyed to his tent, and, after a series of kind 
aitenuons, slowly recovered. 

During her illness, the distracted lover, now 
expelled trom his own tribe, came under cover 
af the night, to see her; and, weeping over her 
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wounds, continually regretted that he had been 
so base as to seek his safety by flight, and not 
to have died in defending her. She as heroic- 
ally replied, ** No! No! Itis my highest hap- 
piness that I have suffered, and that you have 
escaped ; we shall both live, and Heaven will 
yet bless us with many pledges of our lasting 
love.” This really happened ; the girl recov- 
ered, was married to her impassioned swain, 
and they are still both alive, with a numerous 
family of children. 

So romantic a tale of love, jealousy, revenge, 
fidelity, and heroism, would have been incredi- 
ble, were it not that all the parties were known 
to Mr. Maseyk, who related it; that he did so 
in the presence of many other persons born in 
Aleppo, and acquainted by report with the fact 
and that the veracity of the narrator may be 
regarded as unquestionable. 

EES pay ag . —_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
** Variety we still pursue, 

‘* In pleasure seek for something new.” 


a — 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Sketch from Real Die. 


“Dark and eerie was the night, 
And lonely was the way, 
As Janet, wi’ ber green mantel], 
To Miles’ Cross she did gae.”—Oxin Batnan. 
It was a bleak November day.—The wind 
blew angrily across the hills which surround 
Montville, and the rain, which fell in torrents, 
served to complete the dreariness of the scence. 
The streets of the village were literally de- 
serted. Jt is true, you might now and then 
observe some way-worn traveller, who was 
plodding his lonesome way amid 
“The peltings of the pitiless storm," 


or here and there see a stray pig running and 
squalling until it found a place of shelter; but, 
generally speaking, man and beast had sought 
protection from the blast—the former beside a 
cheerful fire, and the latter within the walls of 
its favourite hovel. Nightfall was approach- 
ing, and every moment rendered the objects 
around more cheerlessand gloomy. At length 
the villagers had all retired to their homes, 
and of the few farmers from the surrounding 
country, who had been seen in the course of 
the day, not one was now left. 

My father’s family were seated around the 
hearth, upon which was burning a cheertul 
fire, and were busily engaged in conversation, 
when a loud and hurried rap at the door, broke 
up our little circle, and my mother hastened 
to welcome the stranger into the dwelling. 
She was a girl of about twelve years of age. 
Her dress was coarse and much worn, but 
there wasa degree of neatness displayed about 
it which could not fail to interest the observer 

It appeared she was an orphan—her parents 
having died when she was yet an infant. At 
their death she was taken by an uncle, with 
whom she had lived till within a few days, 
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when his cruelty and barparity compelled her 
to seek a home among strangers, and after 
wandering many miles, she sought assistance 
from my parents. 

She became a regular inmate of the family, 
and was beloved by all. Her conduct has ever 
been that of a child and sister. Long years 
have now passed by since the above occurred, 
but often is it brought to mind by the lovely 
AMELIA, who never fails to thank my venera- 
ble parents for their hospitality towards her 


when she was thus destitute and unprotected. | 


Henny. 
a 

Romanee Reading —Perhaps the perusal of 
Romances may, without injustice, be compared 
with the use of opiates, baneful when habitually 
and constantly resorted to, but of most blessed 
power in those moments when the whole head 
is sore and the whole heart is sick. If those 
who rail indiscriminately at this species of com- 
position, were to consider the quantity of actual 
pleasure which it produces, and the much 


greater proportion of real sorrow and distress | 
which it alleviates, their philanthropy ought to} 
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TO OUR PRESENT PATRONS, 


And all who may feel disposed topatronize the publication 
of @ NEW SERIES of the KuRAL REposiTorRyY. 


The present number closes the 4th Vol. of this paper. 
Grateful for the liberal patronage that has been extended 
to the REPosiToRY, and the flattering manner in which 

|it has been received, we are induced to commence a 
| NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES, to be occasionally embel- 
| lished with a handsome engraving of some of the natural 
and artificial scenery with which our country abounds. 

The Fifth Vol. of the Repository (First Vol. NEw 
SERIES) will commence on Saturday the 7th of June.— 
The first number will be accompanied by a beautiful 
copperplate engraving representing the Catskill Moun- 
tain-House and its surrounding scenery. 

The price of this work (in its present stafe, as low as 
;can well be afforded) will not be increased ; though, in 
|addition to the plates, we contemplate improving its 
appearance by a new and handsome head, and should we 
meet with the success which we confidently anticipate, 
| we further intend, in order to obtain some choice pieces 
_to enrich its pages, to offer a Premium for the best Moral 

Tale, &c. presented for the Repository : the communi- 
{cations obtained by this method to be inserted before the 
'close of the year, that it may be improved as well in 
| matter as manner.—As we are persuaded it will be as 
‘cheap as any publication of the kind in the United 
Sates, we flatter ourselves our exertions to please will 
not be suffered to go unrewarded, 

Measures have been taken, as heretofore, to obtain 





moderate their critical pride or religious intol- the best periodicals of the day; and to our already 


erunce.——Sir [Valter Scott. 


—_$— 


The Three Poisons —A physician of New- 
England, of a facetious disposition, who had 


extensive selection will be added several interesting and 
| valuable miscellaneous productions, recently published ; 
| from which, whatever will be most likely to interest our 
| readers or diversify the columns of the Repository, shall 

be transferred to its pages. We have also the prospect 


long practised according to the customs of! of adding to the list of our regular correspondents, some, 
the day, giving and receiving wine and spirits whose writings are highly and deservedly estimated. 


in the social circle, become convinced of the 
evil of such a course about a year ago, and took 


To those, who have aided us thus far by their literary 
contributions, we tender our thanks, and respectfully 
solicit the continuance of their favors. Assistance from 


the following method of arresting the 1N-' other sources would be gratefully received, as we wish 


fluence of custom. 


Having several friends | to present to our readers that pleasing variety expected 


one d 'y at his house, he said to the company, in a work of this kind and which it would be difficult 


«“ Gentleman will you help yourselves ? here | 
is wine, and brandy, and arsenic—all are pol- 


for one, however highly gifted, singly, to accomplish. 
| All persons at a distance wishing to become Subseri- 
| bers for the Repository after the present volume, will 


sons ; some slower in their operations than | please to intimate the same by sending the amount of 


others, but equally sure—take your choice.” 


the subscription for the year in advance, which, as most 


| 
Postmasters are our agents, may generally be done by 





 SUIMIIARY. 


| applying to those in their vicinity, without their being 
| subject to the expense of postage—their papers will thea 





The Ulster Palladium.—This is the title of a weekly | 
sheet, published in Saugerties, Ulster County, N. Y. the 


first number of which we have received. 

The Clarion —We have recently received the firs 
number ofa neat, little weekly miscellany with the abov 
title, published in Bangor, Me. by Mr. Gilman Merrill. 

The Love of Admiration or Mary’s first visit to B—— 
is the title of a moral tale, by a lady of New Haven 
and recently published in that city. 


story, written inan easy and unaffected style, and con 
taining 
character. 


It is said by the 
editor of the Philadelphia Album, to be an interesting 


precepts of a highly moral and instructive 


be inmnediately and regularly forwarded. The increas- 

ing expenses of engravings, Xc. render this arrangement 

| necessary, that we may be furnished with the means of 

| meeting expenditures promptly. 

tj T he uw 4 ‘ ril ore +} ¢ td ; al 
o the few of our subscribers, who are yet in our 


€ | debt for this paper, we would say the day of grace has 


| been in our estimation sufficiently extended; the paltry 
»}suin of One Dollar can hardly make them poorer, 
’ whereas the ageregate owing to us, would be of essential 
| service to our business—a word to the wise is sufficient, 
F | MARRIED, 

On Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. James 
Pollard, to Miss Harriet Meadowcroft, both of Hudsou 


“The Travels of Gen, La Fayette,” by Col. Le} print Works. 


Vasseur, isin the Philadelphia Pre SS. 
[t is said that Sir Walter Scott has been applied to 


and is expected to become the Editor of Mr. Charles | apout 16 years. 
Heath's splendid annual, entitled ** the Keepsake.” y 


Thirteen thousand copies of this elegant work have bee: 
disposed of in Europe and this country. 


Mrs. Ware has offered, for the best tale which may be 


DIED, 
’ At Columbiaville, on the 8thinst. Daniel Dobbs, aged 
While in the act of fixing a strap to 
one of the drums, in the cotton factory of Messrs. Wild 
& Co. he was drawn into the machinery and crushed 
to death instantly. 

At Athens, on the 10th inst. Capt 


} 


Abraham M 


presented for the “ Bower of Taste,” on or before the] Dillanay, in the 26th year of his age. 
15th of June, a volume of approved Awerican Poetry ‘ ; 
splendidly bound and lettered with the name, or signa 
ture of the successful writer 





’ At his residence in Monticello, Geo. on the 2d ult. 
-1Col. Nathan Warner, formerly of this County, in the 
J2d year of bis age, 



































































FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
SKETCH, 

I saw a maiden bow the knee, 

Beneath the weeping willow-tree, 

I saw a tear-drop in her eye, 

And heard her bosom heave a sigh, 

And saw her rest her youthful face 

Upon his earthly resting-place: 

And then I wept—I wept to see 

‘This proof of plighted constancy. 


I saw her from her bosom tear 

A rosebud, young, and fresh, and fair, 
And saw her place it on the mound 
To shed its lonely fragrance round. 
She rose and with a plaintive tongue, 
Of youthful days of love she sung— 
Then, as full many a tear she shed, 
She sung a farewell to the dead. 


Again I saw that narrow grave, 
And saw the willow gently wave: 
But now the maiden was not there 
‘To bathe it with a sadden’d tear: 
No—she was o'er the briny deep, 
And far a way her form might sleep : 
But then I wept—I wept to see 
The proof of plighted constancy. 
— 
PROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN, 
A PORTRAIT. 


She’s beautiful ! Her raven curls 

Have broken hearts in envious girls— 
Aud then they sleep in contrast 80, 

Pike raven feathers upon snow ; 

And bathe her neck—and shade the bright 
Dark eye from which they catch the light 
As if there graceful loops were made 

To keep thatglorious eye in shade, 

And holier make its tranquil spell, 

Like waters in a shaded well. 


Heyry. 


I cannot rhyme about that eye— 

I've matched it with a midnight sky— 
I've said ‘twas deep, and dark, and wild, 
Expressive, liquid, witching, mild— 

But the jewelled star, and the living air, 
Have nothing in them half so fair. 


She’s noble—noble—one to keep 
Embalmed for dreams of fevered sleep— 
An eye for nature—taste refined, 
Perception swift, and balanced mind— 
And more than all. a gift of thought 

To such a spirit-fineness wrought, 

That on my ear her language fell, 

As if each word dissolved a spell. 


Yet IT half hate her. She has all 
That would ensure an angel's fall— 
But there's a cool, collected look, 

As if her pulses beat by book— 

A measured tone, acold reply, 

A management of voice and eye, 

A calm, possessed, authentic air, 
That leaves a doubt of softness there ; 
agate and worship as I may-- 
My fevered thoughts will pass away 
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And when she lifts her fringing lashes, 
And her dark eye like star-light flashes—. 
And when she plays her quiet wile 
Of that calin look and measured smile, 
I go away, like one who's heard, 
In some fine scene, the prompter’s word, 
And make a vow to break her chain, 
And keep it tillwemeetagain. Cassivé. 
— 
FROM THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
THE TWO MAIDENS. 
BY MRS. HALE. 
One came—with light and laughing air, 
And cheek like opening blossom, 
Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on her bosom, 
And pearis and costly bracelets deck 
Her round white arms and lovely neck. 





Like summer’s sky with stars bedight, 
The jewelled robe around her, 
And dazzling as the noontide light 
The radiant zone that bound her ; 
And pride and joy were in her eye, 
And mortals bowed as she passed by. 
Another came——o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing, 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 
But that deep holy feeling, 
Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
From the pure fount of Truth away. 


Around her brow, assnow-drop fair, 
The glossy tresses cluster, 
Nor pearl, nor ornament was there, 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre— 
And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 
And ange!s bowed 03 she passed by. 
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ENIGMAS. 


EE ES 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
e ** Despise not the value of things that are small,’ 


Answe er tothe PUZZLES in our last, 
Puzz_E 1.—Cannon. 
PuzzLe u—Bride-groom. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
My first is the half of my last to a T, 
And few would dislike one or both of Champaigne 
My fout often varies by fashion’s decree, 
Nor shape, size, or substance can e’er long retain 
Sometimes with its lustre it dazzles the sight, 
And reflects a bright gleam on the breast of the beau, 
Sometimes it is daik as the shades of the night, 
And serves as a badge of profession, or woe. 
Il. 
Black and white mixed, presents to our view, 
The name of a poet surpassed by few. 
—_—_—_— SS ————— 
Persons whose volumes are imperfe ct can be supplied 
with all the deficient numbers; and those who wish for 
the Ist, 3rd, and 4th Volumes, can be furnished with 
them, by making application soon. 
i7°One Dollar will be given for the Second Volume 
of this paper at this Office. 
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